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ABSTPACT 

. This paper investigate? the. iso:^ation pf the local 
black community within the social/cultural perspective. A profile of 
the cqmmun'ity is given in terms of data collected from personal and 
family interviews. Personal interviews assessed how the Appalachian 
black viewed his group. Among the 13. variables 'studied are: ^> 

. trustworthiness, religion, .Work ethic, intragroup cooperation, ^ 
discrimination, drinking ,problems, a^d educational values. The family 

^ interviews ingtiire .as to the religion, education," marital status, 
o-^cypation, fam-ily 'siz^, length of residence, type of dwelling, 
number of vehicles owned," nature of family relations, and income 
level of families. The blacks are considered to share, t.o a great 
extent, the "Appalachian lifesl^le of advocated abstinence, strong 
religious, community:, and** family ties, as well as the contradiction 
of hea'vy alcohol consumption among adult . male.s . While sharing in 
similarities, whites, Cherokees", and blacks of Appalachia are seen to 
have little interaction with each other. All three groups are found 
to projeqt negative images to the valley whites and to outsiders. The 
paper' concludes that the black community is .not an i3olate"($ , 
phenpmenon but part of a larger cultural, situatioji that must change 
in order .:^or the black community to change. (Author/AM) 
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TKE IS0L&T5I> APP^JCCHIAN BLACK dbtaiUNIIY 



INTRDDDCTION: " " / } 

The South today is a showplace of progres8?v^ racl^ harmony 
considering the tuxrbulmt confrpntatl^ons of ^ the' mid 50*s and early 
60*8 and the^cux^rent, controversy concemin£ biising ii phe iJorth, * 
F'/ldcnce'of the current harmonious ^situati^ij is ;Lllustr.ated by the 
raccnt evencless Selta march celebrating the tenth anniversaty of 
the beginning of the current era. Also more blacks moving South 
and more and more blacks hold prestigious elective' and appointed 
government positions as well as owning and operating more bvisinssses. 
A significant incident is that f or >twa years (J974-75). the National 
Conference on Blacks in the Criminal Justice System has been h^^ld at 
the University of Alabama, something that would never have been 
imagined ton years ago. This rapid progress in southern race relations 
serves to accentuate areas in which social, political and economic 
progress haf lagged behind. This is a study of such an area - the- - 
Gouthem appalachian region encompa-^sing northern Georgia, western 
North Carolina, and south-east Tennessee, This area represents for 
the most part a cultunil anaclironism, an area where physical and 
cultural isolation seems to be strongly correlated. This isolation is 
dc^ceiving since millions of t.^arists flood the area six months of the 
year visiting state and national parks, the Cherokee Indian Reservation 
arid tourif?t towns such as Gatlinburg, Maggie Valley and Highlands, 
*The tourist Impact, however, ifhile significant in terms of eccnomcis, 

has little relevance concerning subcultural lifestyles of the groups 

I 

indigenous to this Area* The local biack.8, are the most 'isolated group. 



' ■ : .hi . ■ 

This paper Investl^tes this phenogvapon within the sooial/ctiltural 
, perspective. . ' 

THE RESEARCH SETTn^G: / • . 

To best tmderstand the isolated Appal acM^n black connnuaity one 

must first become aware^of/the larger soci^ ^virbniuent which it 

shares with other similar , (subcultures. Southern Appalachia is unique 

* / • 

not only due to its isola^om from the mains t ream of society but 

mainly to its multi-raciail composition. It consists of three racial 

groups (Cherokee Indians i whites, and' blacks) .all having a long 

tenure in this area. The CheroV^e, mountain whites and local blacks 

share- much in common concerning their lifestyles, yet each group re- 

m^ins isolated ^ot ^^7^ from outside influences but from each other 

weU-^ This particualr area is physically isolated from otherwise 

i 

larg^ wodem municipal settings. To the east is Asheville, North 
Carolljia, to the south; Atlanta, Georgia, to the south-west Chatttooogci 
Tsnneisseft, while to thk north-vast lies Knoxvllle, Tennessee. The 

J 

mountains, lakes and ijivera are paradoxical in that tjiey resL,.ict easy 
access to and from these comLiaaities v^.t they attract millions of 
tourists each y^ar^ pert&tn pathways are accessible for outsiders to 
thr tourist ares* , yet this ha^ little effect on the local population 
since they mainVy li\je off of these popul&r routes. Most import^tly 
a atrocg sense of iTkfgroup cohesion, developed prkojr to the advert of 
stiperhigliWfvy-'" a^rd melwonlcal travel, serves to pet^f.tu<'»te a h^gh degree 
of "clarr»l;?hriest; ' wiithins these groups. 

A brief hl3£orl{cal sketch shows that the Cherokee ^inhabited this 
arer j.oi over a thojsand years. Massive white migration did aot occur 



until after the 1838 Cherofcee-iteavai. Somevhltes did intermarry 
and live anong the Cherokees prior to the reiEoval but tfie closest- 
substantial white settleoents at this tin>e were locaTied in tbe^ • 
Georgia flatlands. Blacks were brou^t into this area, ironically, 
by Cherokee plantation owners. The Cherokee Nation census of 1935 
lists 16,532 enrolled Cherokee Indians; 201 whites manried into the 
tribe; and 1,592 black slaves owned by the Cherokee. Even John ross^ 
tha fa^ufl Cherokee chi^fr-wned slaves.-- Appalachian blacks, then 
Iiave a vkry unique history, one that squarely placed them on tlia 
bottom of^r^ial hierarchy. 

Rei3v>val and later the civi3, var greatly reduced the need for 
blacks in this area end their rj'jnbers never again became siginificant. 
Yat certain slave families reiiialned in this area and they are the 
ancestors of the currert Appalachian bl^ck^communities located within 
the Smoky Mountain \re3i0n. 

The particular \area under Investlgatin involves the seven western 
most counties of IJorth Carolina. These are the mOot isolated of the 
staters twecty Appalachian counties. Within this area lies the 
Eaatein Band of the Cherokee p.-id North Carolina's section of the . 
Great Smoky Mountain JT'-^ticiial Paik^. There are no major cities within 
this region; althjugh^many are accessible wlthla a one-hundred fifty 
mile radius • Tli:i only four lane interstate highway through this- 
ro3ton is liOarsta^e 40 which passes mainly through uninhabited govern- 
ment land linking Ashevllle, North Carolina and Knox^-ille, Tennessee. 
Imd while t|iis area has a lo\; populaf'ion density In comparison tio the 

rest of the state, b/ackg only account for 3 percnnt of the area'c ^ 

/ 

■ % . 



peraanent population* This compares with a statewide distribution 
of 24 percent. This area includes the only bounty out of North 
Carolina's one hundred cotmties which has no ^>ermaQent black residents 
(Graham County). 

Haywood county has the largest black population, most of them 
residing in the black section of Waynesville. Franklin, in Idacon ^ 
county, had" a small black, community as, does Syfva^in Jackson county. 



Sl^ck. communities in Cherokee, Clay and Swain counties are insigni- 
ficant while no ^slacks reside in Graham county. This study involves 
two^data samples, one which Includes the larger black populations 
of Waynesville, Franklin and Syl7a, while the other focuses exclusively 
on the Sylva black cominunity. Sylva was selected* over the other #rLwo 
black cbtraninities because it is the most remote. Waynesville lies on 
the'road^lio Asheville^and Franklin on the road to Atlanta. Jackson 
county, in which Sylva is the county seat, also represents ono of r.r.a 
most culturally. deprived counties in this|^southem Appalachian area. 

black copmmnlty in Sylva actually consists ^ of tv'o comumities - 
Tani^ery Flats and Ihe Hill CojDEt^ity, both adjacent to e^ch otner across 
the river and railroadr^acks from*^SylYa proper. The tctm (Sylva) it- 

■ i 



self consis|if<^f two major streets both traveling one-way through .town. 
Theimain street e terc the town from iil?.e west .and is elevated from 



the back street. The county court house is situated on a over- 

( / * 

.looking the toyn, Qgcin from the we3t entpan^e. The back entrances to 
the stores, which fact the main stfeet, are loc^fed on the back street, 
a story hclow the main entrances. This means that all stores have a 
main floor and a basement floor. The rear of the stores lack t)ie facade 
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presented on the. main street and were once used exdiislyely by blacks 
and Cherokees'. The black community faces the b^ck street' of Sylva. 
Together "Tannery Flats" and "The Hill Cknammity" are comtnonly refer- 
red to as "nigger town" by the local whites • The black community, 
unlike their valley white counterparts, consists mostly of unpainted 
single dwelling ^hacjcs. The community is located, in the industrial 
area of town right across from the Mead Corporation, a paper pulp mill. 
It is estimated that, 260 blacks live in the Sylva black conorunity ac- 
counting for approximately seventy percent of the entire Jackson county j 
black population. ♦ Most of the others li^ve seven miles away in Cullo- 
v^ee, a small town in which- Western Carolina University is jlocated^ 
Actually the Jackson county blacks otlginally lived in Webiter, a small 
community^ adjacent to Sylva, when Xx. was the co-^nity seat* But as. che 
town itself decreased in population so did the black population* By 
the end of World .War II the remaining black residents moved to friv^. 
Things have remained much the same s ince then> 

THE RESEARCH DESICT: 

As stated earlier two data sources were used for 'this study. One 
consisted of 79 ^-^ersonal interviews designed to ascertain, how the 
Appalachian blacl viewed his group/ This was done using thirteen 
variables; 1) trustworthiness; 2) religion; 3) clannlsl/rc^s; '\) intra- 
group cooperation; 5) legal conformity; 6) drinlciug prcblems; 7) edu- 
cational values; 8) work ethic; 9) living conditions; 10) community 
institution; 11) discrimination; 12) negative stereot3T^es ; and 
13) health standards. The sample was selected from the th-^ee T. *rgest 



southern Appalachian black coEHaunlties in this area; Waynesville, 
Franklin, and Sylva. Ihirty-two (40%) the respondents were 
males and forty-seven (60Z) were 'females. Moat (86Z) lived their 
entire life in western Vovth Carolina, three percent were originally 
from other areas of the "state, nine percent were frqm pther southern 
states, while only two percent were from outside the South. 

The second, data source consisted of twenty-eight family inter- 
views from the Sylva community. Again forty percent ^4) of the 

r 

respondents were males and* sixty percent (17) females. The age group 
of both samples ranged from a few young adults (ages 20-29), "soipe 
older respondents (age 51 or older), while most-were' be^qen ages 
thrity and fifty. 

The family interviews iiiquired as to the religion, education, 
marital status, occupation, fdmily size, length of residence, ,type 
of dwelling, number of vehicles owned, nature of family relatior * 
and income level of these families. 

The target-areas are indicated on the figure below. 

Figure 1: Westjg j p^ North Carolina 



Tennes 




N 



Georgia 



1 - Haywood county 
12 - Swain county 

3 - Jackson county 

4 - M^icca wTunt^' 

5 - Clay county 

6 - Graham county 

7 - Cherokee county 
A - S/lva 

B - Waytlesville 
C - Icr,^' lin 
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USE FIHDIIIGS: 

f — 
A. Personal Intervleys 

The results of the -personal Interviews are presented below 
according to the thirteen variables measured. Percentages are 
calculated by, columns. ' ' _ . . 

1. Do you feel local- blacks are trustworthy? . 

yes 63 (79%) 

no 12 (152) 

n.r. 4 (06%) 



2. Are most members of your cornnunity churchgoers? 

yes 73 (93%) 

no , 5 (06Z) 

n.r. I (01%) 



3. Are local blacks clannish? 

yes - 60 (76%) 

no 16 (20%) 

n.r. 3 (04%) 



4. Do local blacks cooperate with their non-brack neighbors? 

yes ' \o - (89%) 

no 8 (10%) 

n.r. 1 1 (01%) 

5 . Are local, blacka law abiding? ' . , , 

yes 64 (81%) 

no 11 (14%) 

n.r. ' 4 (05%) 

\ 

6. Do local blacks have a drinking problem? 

yes, 52 (66%) _ 

no 21 (26%) 

n.r. 6 (08%) 



7. is education a strong value within your group? 



yes 

no 

n.r. 



71 
6 

Z 



(90Z) 
(08Z) 
(02%) 



8. Are local Macks good relliable workers? 



ye9^ 

no 

n.r. 



68 
10 
1 



(86%) 
(13%) 
(01%) 



What is the nature and condition of black homes'? 



good 

iioderate 
adequate 
poor 



26 
28 
21 
4 



(33%0 
(35%) 
(27%) 
(05%) 



10. Which institution has the strongest influence in you commuQity? 



jchurch 


46 


(59%) 


school 


9 


(12%) 


family 


16 


(21%) 


n.r. 


8 


(08%) — 


Do you feel 


your group is 


cliscriminated against? 


1 yes 


23 


(29%) 


no 


47 


(60%) 


Ot^ — 


9 


(11%) 



12|. Do you feel your group presents any negative images to the other 



non-black groups? 



yes 
no 
n. r. 



27 
48 
9 



(34%) 
(53%) 
(11%) 



LJ. 

i } 

I 
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Dc yoj| feel health care for your group is adequate? 



yks 

no 

n.r. 



73. 



(93%) 
(06%) 
(01%) 
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B. Painlly Interviews 



1. Religion: Twenty-six (92%) of the families were Baptist 

, 1 
attending the black BaptisC^church located in Tannery Flats • ^ local, 

lay minister, the Reverent Smith, is the pastoi?'of the church*. Two. 

families (08%) were Methodist and belonged to thct other blAck church 

in the area, the A.M.E. (African Methodist Episcopal) Zion church seven 

\ miles away in Cullowhee. Each church had closed congregations con-!^ 

sisting of approximately five extended family units. Upon observation 

the black Baptist church was more fundamental in its service. Vocal 

reinforcement came freely from the congregation and the sermon built 

up to a peak during the service. The ^M.E. Zion church was more 

passive and formal in its service. It reives on a circuit pastor to 

perform services. Both black churches were segregated according to 

sex. Males sat on the right while children and females sat on the 

left. Senior members of the church such as deacons sit in the front 

i 

rows of their section. The congregation consistis mainly of females of 

all ages accompanied by their children aud/or siblings and older men. 

i . ^' ' ' ^ ^ \ 

Young ^nd middle-aged males wer^ conspicuously absent from church 

■* 

services . 

2. Education: Of the fanilies sampled the following educational 
Information was compiled for the respondent and his or her mate, if 
applicable. 

Educational Level 
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8th grade but 
not 12 



10 (53%) 
7 (28Z) 



completed . 
high- school 



8 (42Z) 
13 (52Z) 



17 (39%) 



21 



(f8%) 



high school + 



-1 (05%) 

5 (26%) 

r — 

6 (ik 



jKpercentages calculated by "i^ows' 



19 
25 

44 
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As of spring of 1975 sixte^ local blacks attended the area 
high school. The high school attrition rate is high In this area 
not only for blacks but for mountain whites and Cherokees as well. * 
The valley whites are the^^onts most ll^y to complete high school. 
Prior to school Integration local blacks had to send thelj: children 
to the All^ School, a bl^k ^arding school. If they'expected their 
children to be properly educated. This involved a weekly IQO mile 

s 

trip over the Balsam pass, usually by commercial bus. 

/ 

3. Marital Status: Fiftfeer^ of the families Interviewed were 
married, six, were widowed, three single, two separated and two 
divorced. \^ 

■ 4. Family size: Surprisingly most families Wiere small and this 

, ■ - - \ 

apparently has always beeiS the trend among the Appal^hlaxy'^JUcks . 



Only three families^ (lOZ) had fpur children, nine hAd three^^ 

children, five (18Z) had two children, seven (25%) ha/biie child 

and four families (14%) had no children. Only one case of #an unwed 

f 

^ '» 
parent was detected in the community. , 

5.. Occupation: The Appalachian black communities a3^e"^a±nl5F- 

rural non-farm although small household gardens and a few livestock - 

may be raised by some of the families. Sharccropping and farm labor 

are not available occupations for blocks this area*. They.argest 

employer in Jackson county Is^^the UniversityV^ In addition five, mills 

operat;e in the area, the two largest recently ceased operation^ The 

current Inflation/recession has had a tremendous impact on this pbrt 

of North XJarolina, affecting all residents. In fact local hijacks inay 
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be better off than their white and Cherokee counter parts because of 
the job security associated with their traditional occupation^. Three- 
quarters of the local blacks in the Sylva-Cullowhee^ area work the^ 
univfetsity in traditional "Jim Crow" occupatipps as ciaids, kitcken heip,* 
ground Tceepers, arid janitors. The unlversl^^^la 'state run institution^ 
and has not been visibly affected by the current economic trends^ 
Actually enrollments have increased over the past two years. The other 
local blacks are either unemployed, retired, or do seaspnal housekeeping 
and caretaker jobs for the summer reslden£sir:commonly referred to as 

'^lorldlans". Two black females from the SViva community work in the 

^# 

public school fiystem, one as ia librarian the pother as an elementary 
school teacher^^ The most common jobs held at the university are maids > 
for females end janitors, ground keepers, .cooks, ^d kitchen helpers 
for the males. One black family ownes a store in Tannery Flats and 
hires part-time help as cashiers ancf the like, r .u ^' 

6. Residence: Nineteen (68%) of the families sxiS'eyed lived 
their, entire life in Sylva, while ^seven (25%) li/ved h^ at least ten 

years and two (07%) lived here less than ten years. This attests to 

/ . ' • ^ 

the fact;Jthat few outsiders migrate into thft Appalachian blagk com- 

munities. Many young blacks, however, venture out in th6 search of 

jobs, marital partners., or^ excitement . 'The trend definitely peems poifj^ 

be one of out-?mlgrationJ^f young people wi^b, little influx of outside Jl 

blacks. • Even the' small core of black Students, its sole black • 

faculty member and its only black administrator have little |lo do wi^ih 

'the local blacks -and travel outside the area for entertainment and^ - . 

other personal ne^ds. ^^Some respondenta. mentioned ' that disillusioned ^ 



youth who left tl}e» community often later rVstumed. ' ' 

7. F^m^y Relations; One plausible reason why many local 
blacks eventually return is dtxe to the groups Q.trong sense of family 
and community* Fifteen of 'the families (54%). stated that their, 
family relationships were "very good". The other thirteen families 

(46%> indicated that their family relationships were "good". /No ona , 

f *. » . • ■ 

felt their family relationships were fair or poor. > v ' 

. , 8. Dwellings: Although the homes consist mainly of shacks i 
most (71%) owned their own hoitie\- while a few (14%) rented and the 
others (15%) lived with their* parents It is not unjisual to have a 
three gei\er at iori - extended family sharing one dwelling. These aodomo- 
dations serve. both an economic and psychological function. -'The 
families -can ptool their financial resources while ,^t- the "same .time,^ 
provide a strong sense of family cohesipn; These multffasjUy 
dwellings also resulted in many families having mpre than one motor 
-"VgHicIe.T Thirteen faiailles (45%) had- two cars, nine' (32%). had one, 
^five (18%) had none and only one family had three vehicles-. It* 
should be noted fhat none of these ^^were .late model au^omobiTes. . 
Most were late 1950 an'J^early 1960 4modcls, many were battered* , 
9.- Income I^evel:^ Fifty percent of the families thought that 
• according to thel ? irfcome they were in the lower social clas?S.' The 
. other half' /felt they were in the middle class. By conventlLonal . 
standards (Watfijer, Hpllingshead, an<i Edwards) only two families in • . 
the entire black c6mmunlty could properly be assigned middle class 
status ciid these are the^ teacher's families * In on^.the husband 
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Is the lay minister and store pro^rleter while In the other family 

♦ * 
the husband Is a groimds keeper sit the university, 

• • • The- ^ocal blacks formed their perceptions In relationship to 

some of* the other groups- in the area, notably the .mountain whites and 

Cherokees^ who Ilye mu,ch the same way they do* Ilere onfe must keep in 

mind the concept of relative deprivation since they- (the local blacks) 

* * 

are comparing themselves not to some .universal standard, but to their 

■ m 

non-black Appalachian counterparts who exist in a fashion similar to 

♦ * .•• 

theljrs. 

SUMMARY:* '■ - , * . 

^he jDverall profile of the Appalachian black community is one 

• . V ' 1 • . » * • ^ ' 

where both physittai and cultural isolation plays an important role 
not only regardirig the .blacks but affecting their mountain white and 
Cherokee neighbor's aii^veLl, All three groups share much in common 
such as an austere life style,, close family and community relationships 
closed family churches, restricted physical and social jnobility and 
lov7 social economic' achievement motivatipn. While sharing these 
similarities these three groups (local blacks, mountain whites, and 
Cherokees) have little interaction with each other resulting in a high 
degree' of latent Inter-group hostilities rarely acted out due to 
reciprocal avoidance dictated by. traditional taboos* All three groups 
project negative images ' to* the valley whites and outsiders. Rarely do 
the three s'^otips socially interact. The only^lme they encounter each 
other is on Saturday when the towti^ BideValks become crowded with the 
inenfolks who ;ritualistically congregate on a weekend basis. Even then 
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the groups' keep to themselves. Segregation patterns even exist 
in work situations involving multi-racial gfoups. 

This situation closely resembles Simmel's (Coser, 1956) contention 
that closely knit groirps hay© a tendency to suppress conflict hence 
intensifying feelings of out-group hostility.. Simmel stated that the 

closer the group, the mpte intense the conflict. Here one could 

/ 

modify this by stating that the more isolated anji cohesive the group, 

ViJ ' Kay kor 

the greater the likelihood o< the group^ aaintalnlng latent hostility 

/ ^ 

toward visibly different groups aharing the same geographical area. 
Obvioucly the local blacks are the most visible and the ones most 
susceptible to latent hosfilitiis. Of 'these three groups the mountain 

' ' ^ • 

^Vhit^ are thik mosr tolerated by the valley whites and outsiders and 
they> in turn prefer the Cherokees over the local blacks although cou- 
^iderable resent^ment is also directed t;© the Cherokee. Similarly, 

i - 

the Cherokee prefer the mountain folks oVer the Ibcal blacks. Conse- , 

* " ' *** 

quently the log,^ blacks have g.ittle to do with either of their indi- 

genous^Appalachian cpunterparts, althougfi they are quite aware of 

their presence. They do however come into contact with the valley 

whites, "Floridians" and the unviersiL/ comijunity through their work ^ 

and often feel that these people rj^ally care f6r them. Actually there 

groups seem to here little concetn for ^e local blackc other than as 

an available source of cheap labor. Blacks are not involved in these 

groups' social and personal lifestyles. The university, for exanple', 

has been in the area for nearly 90 years and no major rese'arch or con- 

cem ha^ ever been shown regarding the lotal blacks prior to this study. 
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The local blacks share to a great extent the Appalachian lifestyle 
of advocated abstinenci^, strong religious, commutilty and family ties, 
as well as the contradiction of heavy alcohol consumption among adult' 
i6ales* This alternate form of escapism is common to both^the mountain 
white and Cherpke^-, males as well. The females, childreii,^d old^r 
men all make use of the area's primary form of escapism that of 
religion. Honky tonks, bars and other public sources of entertainment' 
are absent from th^se. communities, , Alcohol cannot be served in Jackson 
copnty and beei: and wine cannot legally be sold.-- Bootlegging and moon- 
shining still provide the, major source of alpohol in Southern Appalachian 
Yet few of these people, especially the local blacks, are arrested or 
involved in property or violent crimes. They are Im abiding a^ the 
local police and court records attest. They .accept their accomodative 
position because things have always been this way. The black students 
at Western Carolina University, who participated in this project were 
infuriated at the local black.s* seeming complacency over their situation. 
In conclusion it can be said that the Appalachian black community 



siirely ±3 an anachronism reprtesentiiig^.ja tiine long s^ncd .past in the 
new South. Yet their cftanging is* directly depend^^iPt^^ 
area changing. The local blacks are. not an isolated Phenomenon but 
rather are part of a largeif- cui^ural situation and^cfty^^^^^^^or ^ to 



change the latter must change first. 
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